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DESOLATE PICTURE. 

‘ Driving is now completely at anend. I can proceed only ona 
pony or on foot. I set out, a pony carrying my baggage, and I and 
my guide walking by his side. If either of us was tired, the good 
little horse was to carry us too. The sun soon set, but the moon 
shone bright. The road was not uninteresting, though horribly 
bad, often leading through bog and brook, without bridge or st 
ping-stone. It became indescribably difficult after six or eight 
miles, where we had to climb a high and nearly perpendicular hill, 
treading only on loose and pointed stones, from which we slipped 
back at every step, nearly as far as we went forward. The descent 
on the other side was still worse, especially when a mountain inter- 
cepted the moon’s light. I was so weary, that I could walk no 
further, and seated myself on the pony. This little creature shewed 
almost human intelligence. Going up hill, he helped himself with 
his nose, as a fifth leg; and down hill he wriggled with incessant 
twistings of his body, like a spider. When he came to a boggy 
place, in which there was only here and there a stone thrown by 
way of step, he crept as slowly as a sloth, always trying first, with 
his foot, whether the stone would bear him and his burthen. The 
whole scene was most singular. The night was so clear, that I 
could see around me to a great distance; but nothing met my eye 
save rocks ranged above rocks, of every shape and kind, standing 
aut gigantic, wild and sharp, against the sky. No living, creature, 
not a tree or bush, was to be seen; only our own shadows trailed 

FURTHER EXTRACTS. after us; not a sound was heard but our own voices, and some- 
AN ORANGEMAN. times the distant rush of a mountain stream, or more rarely the 

‘To-day Mr L—— came to visit us. How strangely are the | melancholy horn of a herdsman collecting his cattle wandering amid 
good things of this world distributed! .. . . . . (The author has | those pathless wilds. Once only we saw one of these cows, which, 
been speaking of the gentleness and charmingness of Mr L ’s | like the mountain sheep of Wales, have caught the shyness of wild 
wife), He is a furious Orangeman: it was to be expected that | animals. She was lying in the road, but on our approach spran 
such a character as his would range itself on the side of injustice, | bellowing over the rocks, and vanished in the darkness like a blac 
and delight in party rage. But on what principles! As this is a | spirit.’—P. 307. . 
specimen of the height to which the spirit of party has reached, and| jy reREsTING ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR’S VISIT TO 
Saeed eS soso ile, Lol see NO CONNELL AND HIS CASTLE. 

*“T have served my King for nearly thirty years in almost every “At length 8 began tp dark, just as I reached a part of the 

iS * : j Ge coast; which assuredly it would be difficult to parallel. Foreign 

part of the world, and want rest. Nevertheless, it is my most | ; sie eT h : Site: deeal 
ardent wish, which I daily pray God to grant, that I may live to | 'Tevellers have probably never been thrown into this desolate cor- 
, my & age : | ner of the earth, wiich belongs rather to owls and seamews than 

see a good sound rebellion in Ireland. If I were culled out to serve | . patie ‘ . 

, : hg < to men. and of whose awful wildness it is difficult to give an idea. — 
again, or if I were to lay down my life the very day it broke out, | °° : : ° : 

‘ aril aw ited ee Torn, jagged, coal-black rocks, with deep caverns, into which the 
I should make the sacrifice willingly, could [ but be sure that the » Jagged, ; . 
Me wigs ren Nie ’ ‘psn . : sea breaks with a ceaseless thunder, and then again dashes over the 
blood of five millions of Catholics would flow at tiic same time with : lik «0 ian aiiies Gieane .aiials drying. is bo 
my own. Rebellion! that’s the point at which I want to see them, | TP o the tower-like Crags BETES! Sa ee lee eee 





(Continued.} 

(vr printer sometimes plays us a trick of expediency, the conve- 
nience of which is not altogether reciprocal. As an instance, the 
second set of extracts from the author before us was not given 
entire, as we intended it, the day before yesterday; and the conse- 
quence was, that the first paragraph of our theatrical article, which 
referred to the length of it, was rendered absurd. We therefore 
say thus much, lest we should seem to care nothing about mystify- 
ing our readers. On the other hand, we sometimes put the printer 
to so much trouble, that we are bound to say he has a right to help 
himself as he can to a matter of accommodation, and that we give 
and take in this respect, with a good-humour creditable to both 
parties. 

An accident prevents us from making any remarks of our own in 
the present article: we must content ourselves with referring the 
reader to the further extracts we here present him with, and with 
wishing him joy of an entertainment which we should have been 
happy to share with him in that directer shape. 














and to which they must be led on, that we may make an end of | 
them at once; for there can be no peace in Ireland till the whole | 
race is exterminated, and nothing but an open rebellion, and an | 
English army to put it down, can effect this.” Would it not be | 
right to confine such a wicked madman for life, dear Julia, and | 
give his sweet wife to some one more worthy of her? The youth- | 
ful and uncorrupted hearts of the sons of my host were roused as 
much as my own; they manfully combated these diabolical princi- 
ples; but this exasperated the maniac Orangeman still more, till at | 
length all were silent. Several had carly dropped off from table, to 
escape such revolting conversation.’—P. 256. 


AN ENGLISH DANDY OUT OF HIS PLACE, | 
“Our boat was fully victualled for a brilliant dinner (a thing | 
which Englishmen seldom forget) and as we espied a most romantic | 
cottage under high chesnut trees, we determined to land here, and | 
eat our repast. It would have been extremely agreeable, had not | 
the dandy spoiled it by his affectation, his want of all feeling for the | 
beautiful, and his ill-natured ‘ persiflage’ of the less polished but 
at More estimable Irishman. He gave him the nickname of Liston 
(a celebrated actor, who is particularly distinguished in silly, absurd 
characters), and made the poor devil unconsciously act so burlesque 
4 part, that I was sometimes reluctantly constrained to laugh, 
though the whole thing was quite hors de saison, and in the most 
execrable taste. It is possible, too, that the Irishman only affected 
stupidity, and was, in fact, the most cunning of the two,—at least 
he addressed himself to eating and drinking with such unwearied 
Perseverance, while the others were occupied with laughing, that 
Very little remained for them. I cannot deny that he received 
powerful support in this department from me.—A_ fresh-caught 
salmon, broiled on arbutus sticks over the fire, was an admirable 
specimen of Irish fare.’—P. 300. 


| 


* Tour in England, Iveland, and France, in the years 1828 and 1829 ; 
with Remarks on the Manners and Customs ef the Inhabitants, and 


— 


| day before. 





gnecdates of Distinguished Public Characters» By a German Prince, 
vols. 8vo. London : Effingham Wilson. 


by the wind in compact masses, like locks of wool, over the highest 
points of the mountains ;—the wailing cry of the restless fluttering 
sea-fowl, piercing through the storm with its shrill monotonous 
sound ;—the incessant howl and roar of the undermining waves, 
which sometimes suddenly dashed over my horses hoofs, and then 
ran hissing back again ;—the comfortless removal from all human 
1elp ;—the ceaseless pattering rain, and the coming-on of night on 
an uncertain and entirely unknown road, 

‘I began really to feel uneasy, in earnest,—not half in jest as the 
) Your eager search for the romantic, will turn out as 
ill for you, as for the Sorrowful Knight, thought I, and urged on 
my tired horse to its utmost speed. He stumbled every moment 
over the loose stones, and with t difficulty I at length brought 
him into a heavy trot. My anxiety was increased by O’Connell’s 
letter. He had written to me that the prSper approach to his 
house was from Killarney,—that carriages must cross thence by 
water; but that the road from Kennare was most difficult, and that 
I must therefore be sure to provide myself with a safe guide. And, 
as is generally the case, when we pursue one train of thoughts with 
great pertinacity, a popular tale of Croker’s which f{ had lately read 
came into my mind. ‘ No land,’ says he, ‘is better than the coast of 
Inveragh to be drowned in the sea; or if you like that better to break 
your neck on shore.’ Yet, thought I—and here my horse suddenly 
stumbled, shyed, and turned with such a leap as I had hardly given 
the old mare credit for. I now found myself in a narrow pass. 
It was still light enough to see several steps before me clearly, and 
I could not understand what had struck this panic into my horse. 
Making all the resistance he could, and only in obedience to the 
admonitions of my shillelah, he at length went on again; but in a 
few steps I perceived with astonishment that the path, which had 
appeared pretty well tracked, terminated directly in the sea. The 
bridle nearly dropped out of my hand, as a foaming wave, chased 
by the storm, sprang upon me like a huge monster, and scattered 
the narrow cleft far behind me with its spray. Here was really 
difficult situation. Bare inaccessible rocks surrounded me on eve 
side,—before me rolled the ocean,—there was nothing for me but 
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to retreat. But if I had lost my way, as I could not but suspect, 


how could'I reckon on megting my guide, ev ing; and 
if 1 did not meet him, w was I to pass the eiahe? With the 
exception of O’Connell’s ghd eastle, there was no hope of meeting 
with the least trace of § sheer for twenty miles round. I was 
already shivering with cold and wet, and my constitution would 
certainly not carry me through a biyouac in such a night. [had 
doubtless cause for some alarm. It was useless, however, to con- 
sider: I must ride back, that was clear, and as quickly as possible. 
My horse seemed to have come to the same conclusion; for, as if 
inspired with a new force, he bore me away from the spot at a 
gallop. But would you believe it,—a black figure was again destined 
to help me in my difficulty. You will say this is too much. “ 
n’est pas ma faute; le vrai souvent n’est pas le vraisemblable.” 
In short , I saw a black figure glide like a dim phantom across my 
path, and disappear behind the rocks Invocations, prayers, pro- 
mises, were in vain. Was it a smuggler, allured to this coast by 
the ample facilities it offers; or a superstitious peasant, who took 
my unhappy person for a ghost? At all events, it appeared that he 
did not choose to venture from his hiding place, and I began to 
despair of the hetp [ had thought at hand; when suddenly his head 

d out close to me from the cleft of a rock. I soon succeeded 
in tranquillizing his fears, and he explained to me the puzzle of the 
road terminating in the sea. “ This was made for low water,” said 
he, “the tide is now about half in; a quarter of an hour later it is 
impossible to pass; but now, if you'll pay me well, I will try and 
bring you through,—but we must not lose a moment.”’ With these 
words he seated himself at one bound on the horse behind me, and 
we made what speed we could back to the sea, which was rolling 
with great rapidity. 

*T felt a strange sensation, as we now appeared deliberately to 
plunge down into the stormy sea, and had to make our difficult way 
amid the white waves and the rocks, which looked like ghosts in 
the dim twilight. 

* We had the greatest trouble too with the horse; however, the 
black man knew the ground so perfectly, that we reached the oppo- 
site coast in safety, though bathed up to the arms in salt water. 

*Unluckily the terrified beast shyed again here at a projecting 
rock, and broke both the rotten girths directly in the middle, a mis- 
chance for which there was no remedy here. After all my disasters, 
I had the agreeable prospect of riding the last six miles balancing 
on the loose saddle. My black guide had, indeed, given me the 
clearest directions for the prosecution of my journey, but it was 
now so dark that the landmarks were no longer visible. 

* The road lay, as it appeared to me, across a wide moor, and was 
at first quite level. 


About half an hour of rough and stumbling | 
trotting, during which I pressed my knees as hard as possible toge- | extremely winning. 


. . —w. 
* The tower clock was striking eleven, and I was, I confess, some. 
what anxious as to my dinner, especially as I saw no living 


: : bei 
mn man in a dressing-gown at an upper window. Soon, holt 
ever, I heard sounds in the house; a handsomely-dresset servant 


appeared, bearing silver candlesticks, and opened the door of g 
room, in which I saw with astonishment a company of frot: fifteen 
to twenty persons sitting at a long table, on which were placed wine 
and dessert. A tall handsome man of cheerful and agreeable 
aspect rose to receive me ; apologised for having given me up in con. 
sequence of the lateness of the hour, regretted that I had made such 
a journey in such terrible weather, presented me in a cursory manaer 
to his family, who formed the majority of the company, and then 
couducted me to my bed-room, This was the great O’Connell, 


* On my return to the dining room, I found the greater part of 
the company there assembled. I was most hospitabl entertained ; 
and it would be ungrateful not to make mention of Mr O’Connell’s 
old and capital wine. As soon as the ladies had quitted us, he 
drew his seat near me, and Ireland was of course the subject of our 
conversation. He asked me if I had yet seen many of the curio. 
sities of Ireland? whether I had been at the Giant’s Causeway ? 
“* No,” replied I, laughing, “ before the Giant’s Causeway, I wished 
to see Ireland’s Giants ;”’ and therewith drank a glass of claret to 
his high understanding. 


‘ Daniel O'Connell is indeed no common man,—though the man 
of the commonalty. His power is so great, that at this moment it 
only depended on him to raise the standard of rebellion from one 
end of Ireland to the other. He is, however, too sharp-sighted, 
and much too sure of attaining his end by safer means, to wish to 
bring on any such violent crisis He has certainly shewn great dex. 
terity in availing himself of the temper of the country at this mo- 
ment, legally, openly, and in the face of the government, to acquire 
a power scarcely inferior to that of the sovereign; indeed, though 
without arms or armies, in some instances far surpassing it :—for 
how would it have been possible for his Majesty, George IV, to 
withhold 40,000 of his faithful Irishinen for three days from whis- 
key-drinking ; which O’Connell actually accomplished in the me- 
morable Clare election. The enthusiasm of the people rose to such 
a height, that they themselves decreed and inflicted a punishment 
for drunkenness. The delinquent was thrown into a certain part of 
the river, and held there for two hours, during which time he was 
made to undergo frequent submersions, 


‘The next day I had fuller opportunity of observing O’Connell. 
On the whole, he exceeded my expectations. His exterior is at- 
tractive ; and the expression of intelligent good-nature, united with 
determination and prudence, which marks his countenance, is 
He has perhaps more of persuasiveness than 





ther, that I might not lose my saddle, I remarked that the road | of genuine large and lofty eloquence ; and one frequently perceives 


turned again to the right, into the higher range of mountains ; for 
the climbing grew steeper and more continual. Here I found a 
woman who was passing the night with her pigs or goats. The road 
branched off into two divisions, and I asked her which [ must take 
to reach Derrinane Abbey? ‘‘ Oh! both lead there,” said she; 
“ but. that on the left is two miles nearer.” Of course I took this, 
but soon found to my cost that it was practicable only for goats. I 
execrated -the old witch and her traitorous intelligence : my poor 
horse exhausted himself in vain afforts to climb through the blocks 
of stove, and at length, half stumbling, half falling, he threw both 
saddle and me. kt was impossible to keep tle saddle on him alone; 
it fell down incessantly, and | was obliged to load my own shoul- 
ders with it, and to lead my horse besides. Till now [ had kept in 
pretty good temper ; the spirit was still willing, but the flesh began 
to be weak: the man on the cliff had suid only six miles further, 
and you are there; and now, after half an hour’s hard riding, the 
woman insisted upon it that it was still six miles, the shortest way, 
to Derrinane. | began to fear that this mountain fortress was not 
to be found, and that [ was the sport of Kobolds, who bandied me 
from: one to another. [ seated myself on a stone quite out of 


heart, fevered with alternate heat and cold; when, like the voice of | 


an angel io the wilderness, the shouts of my guide resounded in my 
ears, and I soon heard the trampling of my horse’s hoofs. 
taken quite a difftrent way through the interior of the mountain, to 
avoid the sea, and had luckily met the woman whose direction I 
had followed. 


‘ In the delicious feeling of present security, I forgot all my dis- | 
asters, loaded my deliverer with the saddle and my wet cloak, gave up 


my horse to his. guidance, andseated myself upon his back, thus 
making what speed L might. We had in fact yet five miles to ride, 


He had | 


and, that through a mountain pass surrounded by precipices: but | | 


can give you no further description of the road. The darkness was 
so complete, that I was, obliged to strain my eyes to the utmost to 


follow the man, who appeared only like a diay shadow flitting in- | 


distinctly before me. I perceived by the stumbling of my horse, 
that we were on uneven ground ; I felt that it was a continual alter- 
nation of ascents, aud descents; that we waded through two deep 
and rapid mountain torrents,—but that was all: now and then, 
indeed, I suspected rather than saw, that a bare wall of rock rose 
by my side, or the deeper black beneath me betrayed the precipice 
which ned, below. 

_ 2 ee Saas length, a bright light broke through the darkness ; 
the road grew, more even; here and there a bit of hedge was visi- 
ble; 


din a few minutes: we stopped at the gate of an ancient 
building standing on the rocky shure, from the windows of which a 
ly golden radiance streamed through the night. 





| too much design and manner in his words. Nevertheless, it is im- 
| possible not to follow his powerful arguments with interest, to view 
| the martial dignity of his carriage without pleasure, or to refrain 
, from laughing at his wit. It is very certain that he looks much 
| more like a General of Napoleon’s than a Dublin advocate. This 
| resemblance is rendered much more striking by the perfection with 
| which he speaks French,—having been educated at the Jesuit’s 
College, at Douai and St Omer. His family is old, and was proba- 
bly one of the great families of the land. His friends indeed main- 
tain that he springs from the ancient kings of Kerry,—an opinion 
which no doubt adds to the reverence with which he is regarded by 
the people. He himself told me,—and not without a certain pre- 
tension,—that one of his cousins was Comte O’Connell, and “ cor- 
don rouge ” in France, and another a Baron, general and chamber- 
lain to the Emperor of Austria; but that he was the head of the 
family. It appeared to me that he was regarded by the other mem- 
| bers of it with almost religious enthusiasm. He is about fifty years 
| old, and in excellent preservation, though his youth was rather 
wild and riotous. 





| © Among other things, he became notorious about ten years ago, 
for a duel he fought. The Protestants, to whom his talents early 
made him formidable, set on a certain Desterre,—a bully and fighter 
by profession,—to ride through the streets of Dublin with a hunting 
whip, which, as he declared, he intended to lay on the shoulders 

of the King of Kerry. The natural consequence was a meeting 
'the next morning, in which O’Connell lodged a bullet in the heart 
of Desterre ; Desterre’s shot went through his hat. This was his 
first victory over the Orangemen, which has been followed by so many 
more important, and it is to be hoped will be followed by others 
more important still. 


‘His desire for celebrity seemed to me boundless ; and if he 
should secceed in obtaining Emancipation, of which I have no 
doubt, his career, so far from being closed, will, 1 think, only then 
properly begin, But the evils of Irelaud and of the constitution of 
Great Britain generally, lie too deep to be remoyed by emancipa- 
tion. Toreturn to O'Connell, | must mention that he has received 
from nature au invaluable gift for a party-leader—a magnificent 
voice united to good lungs and a strong constitution, His under- 
standing is sharp and quick—and his acquirements out of his pro- 
fession not. inconsiderable. With all this, his manners are, as I 
have said, winning and popular ; although somewhat of the actors 
perceivable in them, they do not conceal his very high opinion of 
himself, and are occasionally tinged by what an Englishman would 
call “ eulgarity.” Where is there a picture entirely without shade!’ 








—P. 325, 
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WAKING DREAMS. 


Within the silent temple of the mind ' 4 
A thought I saw—as holy as a dream ; 
The soul of Michael Angelo did seem 
To stand before a marble, undefined 
And shapeless He gazed on it, and the blind 
Outside fell off, and melted fold by fold, 
And there appeared the eternal inward mould 
Of perfect form. How often when resigned 
To its own silent current, does the soul 
Bear to some bright and unimagined bower ; 
And we who on its sightless waves do roll, 
Wake and behold it in some midnight hour. 
F, Epcsworra. 


REPETITION OF PIECES AT THE GREAT THEATRES. 


TO THE TATLER, 

Sirn,—Will you suggest to the proprietors of the Patent Theatres 
the certainty of empty houses if they persist in continuing to play 
the many-times acted pieces of Teddy the Tiler, Robert the Devil, 
The Brigand, &¢. which, however good of their kind, lose all their 
merit by being so often performed. It is a fact, Sir, that I, who go 
to the theatre very seldom, have actually seen Robert the Devil 
four, and Teddy the Tiler six times, by accidentally going in at half 
price, when passing the theatre, and now they are again brought 
forward at the commencement of a new season. 


Your reader and admirer, 
M. S. 











ANECDOTE OF THURLOW WHEN MADE CHANCELLOR. 
Wuen a promotion of this nature takes place, there seldom fails to 
exist, among those who watch the career of the newly ennobled 
lawyer, a certain feeling of curiosity as to the footing he will main- 
tain for himself when he becomes fairly settled in the upper house. 
Men are anxious to know whether he, who commanded the attention 
and respect of his audience when he addressed the Commons, will 
be heard with equal complacency by the assembled Peers : whether 
they will welcome him to their ranks as a recruit who confers quite 
as much honour on their order as he receives from it, or whether 
they will treat him as a mere intruder into their body: and above 





NEW THEATRICAL MENAGERIE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Zur,—I’m a Smithfield drover, and as I bees about to mak my 
happearance in public, I writes to you to ax you to zay a vord or 
two for a body afore hand. I understand as how there vas plenty 
said about Mr Martin, who’s showing his drove o hanimals (between 
you and me wery leanuns) every night—you mun kno that they’re 
going to show all ’a prize cattle this year a Drary Lane for a night 
or two—now this is what ] heard somebody call wery classical— 
a show o the wery first class I think. Now as me and my friend 
Bill Blood, a slaughterman, are to do principal characters, just say 
a vord or two for us. Mr Martin is a going to teach the beasts 
how to hact, and says as ‘how he can do it without no cruelty at 
all. Its to be they say, a gorge ous spectacle. Bill’s to kill and 
cut em up on the stage. Now, if you'll just say a vord or two 
you'll oblige 

Your wery humble servants, 
Sam Sueeprrace anv Sampson Scracs. 








—————_———_——— ————————— ————— 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daury-Lane.—Artaxerxes—The Brigand—The Illustrious Stranger. 
Covent-Garpen.—Fra Diavolo—The Irish Ambassador. 





Drury-Lane. 
WE expected to find, last night, that our brother play-goers had 
been imprisoned, by the fog, to their warm rugs and well-lighted 
apartments; but the house was one of the best we have seen a 
long time. We began to flatter ourselves that this was owing to 
ARNP’s music, us well as to Mrs Woop’s singing ; but on going to 
Covent Garden, the case was the same there. Was it spite against 
the fogs that brought these good houses ;—the determination to go 
out and have their evening’s amusement, because it seemed denied 


them? There was, however, a new farce at Covent Garden, of 








all, should they endeavour to reduce him into insignificance, whe- 
ther he will tamely submit, or manfully convince them that against | 
him all such attempts are likely to prove abortive. It so hap- | 
pened that not very long after his admission into the House of | 
Lords, Thurlow had an opportunity of asserting his own dignity in | 


which we shall speak to-morrow. We are sorry to say the perfor- 
mance of Artaxerzes disappointed us. We were even disappointed 


in part of the music. The recitative in particular is very poor 


this aristocratic assembly ; and he did it ina manner that at once | and tautological, after the rich conversational variety in that 


took away from his brother peers all desire of calling it in question 
for the future. It was in the course of the inquiry into Lord Sand- 
wich’s administration of Greenwich Hospital, that the Duke of Grafton 
though: proper to taunt him with his humble birth, and the recent date | 
of his creation as a Peer. The descendant of an illegitimate child of | 
Charles the Second might have been fought with his own weapons, 
when he chose to take up the topic of the want of illustrious birth. | 
But Thurlow did not descend to this petty species of cavilling. | 
He took much higher ground. ‘His Lordship, says Mr Butler, 

who was present at the time, ‘ had spoken too often, and began to 

be heard with a civi! but visible impatience. Under these circum- | 
stances he was attacked in the manner we have mentioned. He| 
rose from the woolsack and advanced slowly to the place from | 
which the Chancellor generally addresses the house. Then fixing | 
on the Duke the look of Jove, when he grasps the thunder, “ Iam | 
amazed,” he said, in a level tone of voice, “ at the attack the noble | 
Duke has made on me. Yes, my Lords,”* considerably raising his | 
voice, “TI am amazed at his Grace’s speech. The Noble Duke can- | 
not look before him, behind him, or on either side of him, without 
seeing some Noble Peer who owes his seat in this house to his 
successful exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does he 
not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these, as to being the 
accident of an accident? To all these Noble Lords the language 
of the Noble Duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to my- 
self. But I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. No one vene- 
rates the Peerage more than I do; but my Lords, I must say, that 
the Peerage solicited me, not I the Peerage. Nay more, I can say, 
and will say, that as a Peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this Right 
Honourable House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, as Guardian of 
his Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England, 
nay, even in that character alone, in which the Notle Duke would 
think it an affront to be considered,—as a man, I am at this mo- 
ment as respectable,—I beg leave to add,—I am at this time as 
much respected as the proudest Peer I now look down upon.” | 
The effeet of this speech,’ Mr Butler adds, ‘both within the walls 
of Parliament and out of them was prodigious. It gave Lord 





Thurlow an ascendancy in the House which no Chancellor had ever 
Possessed: it invested him, in public opinion, with a character of 
independence and honour; and this, though he was ever on the 
unpopular side in politics, make him always popular with the 
people.’—Law Magazine for the present month, 





of Mozart. ‘ Water parted,’ however, is still divine: there are 


as true passages as can be in some of the other airs, and a genuine 
sustained feeling of Italian grace and fluency. But the singers 
were not equal to their parts. We are loth to say anything of 
Miss Pgarson, especially after what we were forced to say last 
season, and what the public have been compelled to say during the 
present; but it certainly does seem hopeless to expect of her any 
vivacity, or fitness for the parts she is made to assume. In Arta- 
verves she sings her song, or says her recitative, and theg stands as 
if it was the other person’s turn to sing, with a face as little indica- 
tive of being a king or a friend, as that of a waxen image. Mr 
Temp.eton, who acted Arbaces, has some sweet tones in his voice, 
and a feeling of grace and fluency; but he wants variety and power. 
The deep and affecting melody of ‘ Water parted’ turned in his 
hands to the shallowest and feeblest of streams. We obsered, by 
the way, that during the close of ‘ In Infancy,’ which was sung by 
Miss Pearson, the house grew as silent as they did on a former 
occasion mentioned by us, when Madame Vesrais sang it ;—a 
a genuine compliment surely to this touching air, for nobody sup- 
posed the silence was owing to the singer. We really think that 
Mr Woop did as well as anybody last night, and made a very good 
sort of bad judge and traitor; but we confess we expected more 
from Mrs Woop, in Mandane. And yet we scarcely know why. 
We believe it is her fine voice that led us into the error, and her 
power of giving effect to the common-place gravities of an inferior 
opera: but in the tragedy of a loftier part she became comparatively 
nothing. Her indignation was little better than scolding, and her 
dignity than airs. In the ‘Soldier tired,’ all tone seemed to go 
out of her voice, the usual powers of which became scattered into 
a sort a flaring and breathless inefficiency. eS 
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THE TATLER.: 








MISCELLANIES... .., 


— It is a fine remark of Rousseau’s, that 
the best of us differ from others in fewer particulars 
than we agree with them in. The difference between 
a tall and a short man is only a few inches, whereas 
they are both several feet high. So a wise or learned 
aa knows many things, of which the vulgar are 
ignorant; but there is a still greater number of 
things, the knowledge of which they share in com- 
mon with him.— Hazlitt. 


— The most insignificant people are the 
most to sneer at others. They are safe from 
tep ,» and have no hope of rising in their own 
esteem, ‘but by lowering their neighbours. The 
severest critics are always those who have either 
never attempted, or who have failed in original com- 
position, — Hazlitt. 

Ser tae Buyp to Catcu Tak Bunp.— 
The author of Waverley happened to be standing by 
with other geutlemen, while the captain of the Sel- 
kirk Yeomanry was parchasing a horse for the use of 
his trumpeter. The animal offered was a handsome 
one, and neither to the officer, who was an excellent 
jockey, Dor aay one present, could see any imper- 
fection in wind or limb, But a person happened to 
pass, who was asked to give an opinion. [his man 
was calle! Blind Willie, who drove a small trade in 
cattle aod horses ; and, what seemed as extraordinary, 
in watches, notwithstanding his having been born 
blind. He was accounted to possess a rare judgment 
in these subjects of traffic. So soon as he had ex- 
atmined the horse in question, he immediately pro- 
nounced it to have something of his own complaint, 
and in plain words stated it to be blind, or verging 
upon that imperfection, —~ which was found to be the 
case, upon close examination. None present had 

suspected this fault in the animal ; whichis not won- 
derful, considering that it may frequently exist 
without any appearance in the organ affected. Blind 
Willie being asked how he made a discovery imper- 
ceptible to so many gentiemen who had their eye- 
sight, explained that, after feeling the horse's limbs, 
he laid one hand on its heart, and drew the other 
briskly across the animal’s eye’s, when, finding po 





increase of pulsation in consequence of the latter 
motion, he had come to the conclusion that the horse | 
must be blind.— Notes fo the Waverley Novels. 


Tae Uncertainty or Inrant Promise. 
—The tempers of children are so various that some 
display their powers as soon as they speak. Pope | 
lisped in numbers: some even presiznify their glory, 
before they articulate ; asin certain latitudes the sun 
is discernible, though for days and weeks he ever 
rises above the horizon ; ; while others, and the mcst 
famous, have been tardy in unfolding their 
abilities. Robert of Sicily, though most famous 
for his learning and genius, was so torpid, 
when a boy, that he was with ditficulty taught the 
rudiments of grammar. Claude, the unrivalled mas 
ter of the dressed landscape, wasa dull youth. La 
Fontaine had not the spirit of poetry awakened in 
him before his twenty-second year. Dryden gave 
no publie testimony of his talents before he was 
twenty-seven. And Cowper did not become an 
author till he was fifty. On the coatrary, Baratiere, 
John Condiac, and other boys of surprising abilities, 
produced nothing meritorious. ‘Their minds, like 
those bodies which rapidly exc-ed the common 
growth, quickly decay, while those of ordinary 
stature attain confirined strength, and a long-lived 
matured, — Ensor's Independant Man. [It 1s a 
common remark that precocious talents, are apt to 
fall short of the expectations excited by them:— 
perhaps, the fault may sometimes lie with those who 
expect unreasonably. Instances of great talent that 
has given no early promise, are, perhaps, more rare 
thanis generally believed. ‘Those persons who are 
noticed as remarkable in this way ste not described 
as having been boys of mere common intellect, who 
would pass unobserved among their companions, but 
have been distinguished for peculiar dullness. Is it 
not very probable thata shrewd observer might have 
detected, through this apparent dullness, the powers 
that were not visible to common eyes 1—B S., We 
think there can be no doubt of it. The oak must 
have hid the acorn.} 





WORKING. MAN'S comp ANION. 


On Saturday the 19th of November will be published 
under the $ intendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Ueeful Kno wiedge, price Is. sewed, or 1s. 3d. in 
cloth, 


THHS RIGHTS OF INDUSTRY: 
(CAPITAL AND vr 
Addressed to the bate Men of the United Kingdom, 
by the Author o! Results of Machinery.’ 

London : CHARLES KNIGHT, Pallmall East; and 
sold by all Booksellers; of eo may be had the two 
previ us Volumes of the Series 

THE RESULTS OF MACHINERY. Fourth Edition. 
COTTAGE EVENINGS. 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY | LANE. 


The Operatic Play of 


The Exile 
The Empress Elizabeth . " 


Mrs Faucit 
Katharine m . Miss Pearson 
Alexina : - « Miss Phillips 
Sedona ‘ ° - Mrs Brudenell 
Old Cottager . - Mrs Broad 


Villagers, Miss Russell, "Miss Crawford, Mrs Bedford. 
Count Uirie . - Mr Younge 
Governor of Siberia. . ~. MrW., Farren 


Baron Alltradoff . - MrJ. Russell 
Count Calmar - + Mr Templeton 
The Patriarch ° - Mr Thompson 
The Czarowitz - « Miss M. Chaplin 


Daran ‘ Mr Macready 


Servitz ‘ ‘ . = we Harley 
Welzien ° - Mr Brindal 
Rimski d « « Mr C. Jones 


Yermach . - Mr Andrews 
Previous to the Play, 1 I. Bishop’s Overture to 
‘The Orphan of Russia.’ 

To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 
der Ali. 
Mora (Wife of ee - Mrs Brudenell 


Delhi . » « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ‘ ° - Mrs Hamby 
Hyder Ali Khan . 2 earl. Wallack 
Sadhusing . - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah ° - MrC. Jones 
Azouff Mr Ross 

Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . . Mr Fenton 
Zarés ‘ Mr Younge 
Veshna ° ° Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar . ‘ Mr T. Blanchard 





To morrow, The Marriage of Figaro ; Charles the | 
XIlIth; and the Spoil’d Child. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Korzesve’s Play of 


The Str a n 
| Mrs Haller s Mit Ken tle 








Countess Winterstein - Mrs Lovell 
Annette ‘ > Miss Horton 
Charlotte ‘. - Mrs Keeley 


The Stranger 
Baron Steinfo:t 
Count Winterstein 


- Mr Young 
- « Mr Warde 
Mr Duruset 


Tobias e . Mr F. Matthews 
Francis . Mr Farley 
Solomon é ‘ Mr Bartley 
Peter ‘ . Mr Meadows 


Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture D’ Adrien. 
Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture to 
* D'Une Folie’ 


To conclude with a New Farce, called 


The Irish Ambassador. 


Lady kinily Deiauuey vitss KE. Tree 
Isabella Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph Mr Abbott 
Count Morenos Mr Bartley 
Baron Lowincraft . Mr F Matthews 
Sir Patrick O’Plenipo Mr Power 
Olmutz . - «. Mr Barnes 
Herman Mr [rwin 





sador. 








QUEEN’S 





A Melo-Drama, called 
The ‘Wandering Boys. 


Paul Mrs Cooper 
Justin Ps Miss Dix 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 
vo? 
Lady Doubtful . Miss Oman 
Deborah : Mrs Russell 
Maria ‘ 


Miss George 
Sir George Doubtful Mr Dillon 
Commodore Hurricane Mr Smith 

Frederick Mr Healey 


To which will be added, a iC omic Piece, entitled 


The Widow of Ems. 
Lady Gainenoe ° - Mrs C, Plumer 
Pegey Miss Ayres 
Charles Fearlove 3 Mr Green 
Harry . ° - « Mr Smith 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 
9 Ss 
The Fatal Sn w eyorm. | 


Dame Leptalin » Mrs = ened 
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To-morrow, Fra Diavolo ; and The Irish Ambas- | 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Comic Burletta, called 





‘(Talk of the Devile=!» 
Blanche de Saint Foix - Miss Fitzwalter” 
Genevieve . - Mrs Knight 
Louise - Miss Pincott 
The Chevalier D’ Arey » Mr J. Vining 
Laurent . © - Mr Brougham 
Georges - Mr Raymond 
The Count de Seint Foix . MrT. Raymond 
Delmar : Mr Gouch 


Dominique Mr Liston 
After etic, the Burleita of 
My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly ° . Mrs Glover 





| MrsCrawley . - «+ Mrs Knight 
| Rosa Crawley ‘ + Miss Norman 
| Lucy - . Miss Stuart 
pn Glossover, Esq. - MrJ. Vining 
Mr Crawley . « MrCooper- 
| Mr Leach - MrW. Vining 
Lothario Leach - Mr Collier 
Mr Welford . - MrGough 





Charles Welford - «+ Mr Worrell 
| To which will be added, the Burletta of 
Gervase Skinner, 

| Sophia Meaawell . - Miss Crawford 

| Laura Marston Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins e Miss Stnart 


Charles Meanwell - « Mr J. Vining | 

| Sir George Hopeful - Mr Raymond 

| Mr Wilson . - « MrW. Vining 

| Mr Higgins ° - Mr Worrell 
Groff Mr Bland 


Gervase Skinner Mr Liston 
To conclude with the Burletta of 


Clarissa Harlowe. 


Clarissa Harlowe Irs Glover 
| Mrs Harlowe . Miss Fitzwalter 
| Captain Cape : « Mr W. Vining 
“erimont MrR aymond. 
Mr Gow: gh 


| Mr Harlowe 





ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 





Victorine,. 
Victorine . Mrs Yates 
Elise ; : Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Sophie . Mrs Gallot 


Alexandre ° 
César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus . 
Blaise 

Michael 


Mr Wilkinson 
Mr O., Sinith 
. Mr J. Reeve 
« Mr Buckstone 
Mr Hemmiuys 
After which. 
Hy der Ali. 


Mis Fita william 





| The Tiger Cat 


| The Lion, with Sonys Mr J. Reeve 
The Tiger, with Woids Mr Wilkinson 

| Hyder Ali _ . MrS. Smith 
Sadhusing g Mr Gallot 


. Misses Barnett and 
Beaumont 

To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called 

| 


His Wife “and Daughter , 


The ae Beacon: 





URRE Y. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 
Cind: eretla. 


Cinderella Miss Somerville 


| Vixenella Miss Vv incent 

| Flirtilla . MrsC. Hill 

| Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 

| Zelidor Mr Ransford 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 
Flippertonio ° Mr Vale 
Le Conte del Pave Mr Lee 


ll Siguor Rovadini 
Beto 
Noland 


Mr Young 
. Mr Rogers 
. Mr Webb 
After which, the Farce of 


The Village Lawyer. 


| Mrs Scout ‘iiss Nicol 
Scout - Mr Vale 
Snarl - Mr Williams 


Sheepface / « Me Rayner 
To conclude with 


The ost Heir. 


| Bertha Mrs C. Hill 
| Vandunke - Mr Williams 
| Goswin Mr Elton 


| Copurc. — The Victim of St Vincent— 


No Song No Supper—The Heart of 
London. 
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